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an interpreter? must every page of Greek require 
foot-notes and an appendix? must every page of 
Latin require an atlas and a classical dictionary? 
Can we not feel the master mind of Plato or Thu- 
cydides without a careful study of the Platonic 
canon or the temporal division of the Peloponnesian 
war? To my mind the Classics are dead only be- 
cause we who teach them so regard them. If we 
were willing to act as priests of a living divinity 
we should find many to worship with us. 



THE TRANSLATION OF LATIN 

In some quarters there exists a feeling against 
the discussion of methods in the teaching of lan- 
guage. Each teacher, it is said, must build up his 
own method. This is true as to details, yet for all 
teachers dealing with minds of the same type the 
principles of teaching must be the same, though the 
details of application differ. It is with these prin- 
ciples, when applied to the translation of Latin into 
English, that this article deals, as they must be ap- 
plied with regard to the immature minds of average 
secondary school pupils. 

What is translation ? Strange though it be, we 
probably could receive widely variant answers 
from teachers to this fundamental question. It is 
a complicated process, this art of translation. In 
its completed form it involves one of the most dif- 
ficult literary exercises known to man. The total 
process may be resolved into several minor opera- 
tions, only one of which has claim to be considered 
a real translation. Take, for example, this pas- 
sage from the second book of the De Bcllo Gallico 
(2.10) : Hostes impeditos nostri in flumine adgressi 
magnum eorum numerum occiderunt ; per eorum 
corpora reliquos audacissime transire conantes mul- 
titudine telorum reppulerunt; primos, qui transie- 
rant, equitatu circumventos interfecerunt. 

In any attempt to translate this passage the first 
process is that of 'transverbalizat:on' : 

'The impeded enemy, our men, in the river at- 
tacking, a great number of them, killed; over their 
bodies, the rest, most boldly trying to cross, by a 
multitude of missiles, they repelled ; the foremost, 
who had (already) crossed, by the cavalry, having 
been surrounded, they killed'. 

This gives an exact rendering of the Latin order 
of words and constructions ; it gives us the Latin 
as it is, with a minimum of English coloring. To 
get the exact meaning of the passage such a pre- 
liminary survey is an absolute essential, unless we 
are so proficient that we do not need the medium 
of our own language to convey the meaning to us. 
But no one can pretend that the result is English. 



A second process is a modification of this. It 
employs sufficient English idiom to make the sense 
perceptible, and alters the order for the sake of 
adhering to the Latin grammatical construction : 

'Our men, attacking the enemy (when) impeded 
in the river, killed a great number of them, repelled 
with a multitude of missiles the rest, (who were) 
most boldly trying to cross over their bodies, (and) 
killed the foremost, who had (already) crossed, 
having surrounded (them) with cavalry'. 

This sounds very familiar to the average teacher ; 
it is the kind of translation called 'literal', sanc- 
tioned by the grammarian, required by the strict 
constructionist, and stamped with final approval by 
the classics of Born or Hinds and Noble. It 
has the virtue of being intelligible, but it is flat be- 
cause it pays no attention to the emphasis, and it 
is couched in very weak English. 

A third process — taboo in our schools — maintains 
the Latin order of emphasis, but disregards the 
grammatical construction : 

'The enemy, when impeded, were attacked when 
in the river by our men, who killed a large number 
of them. Using these bodies as a bridge, the rest 
most boldly tried to cross, but were repelled by a 
multitude of missiles. The foremost, who had 
already crossed, were surrounded by our cavalry 
and killed'. 

If translation be the transfer of exact' meaning 
from the words of one larguage into those of an- 
other, this is a better translation than the preced- 
ing, for it gives the facts presented by the Latin 
in the order required, is livelier in tone, and is ex- 
pressed in better English. 

But as a matter of fact the last two examples 
present each one side of the problem. A perfect 
translation would employ idiomatic English without 
violating either Latin syntax or Latin emphasis. 
Since it is an impossibility to do this, the best trans- 
lation can be only an approximation ; yet in this 
uncertainty lies the charm and the value of the ef- 
fort. 

For illustration is presented an attempt to give a 
real translation of Vergil's famous lines (Aen. 
6.851-853) : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 

(hae tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 

parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos. 

There must be strict regard to the ideas con- 
veyed by words and emphasis, and a suggestion of 
the stately rhythm : 
'Your mission, O Roman, remember, fulfill it, rule 

you the nations ; 
These shall be your ideals, always to compel the ob- 
servance of peace, 
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To spare the submissive and crush the proud'. 1 

Which of these forms of translation shall we use 
in class, and by what road shall we teach our pupils 
to progress? 

Notice that the second and the third processes are 
both contained implicitly in the first. The second 
retains the Latin syntactical construction, the third 
the march of ideas. The last of all differs from the 
first, or should differ from it, only in having regard 
to the finest English diction. 

It would seem, then, that the first thing to be 
mastered is this word by word order, this trans- 
verbalization. The pupil should be kept at this un- 
til he has become fairly proficient ; only then is he 
fitted to attempt a rendering in good English with- 
out injury to his Latin. 

Here, no doubt, the objection will be urged that 
such a method encourages poor English. An ob- 
vious retort of the Latinist might be that even were 
this so he primarily is required to teach Latin, and 
in a reading method this is the only way to teach 
the Latin order of thought. Without an understand- 
ing of the Latin order of thought any subsequent 
instruction is built upon a foundation oi sand. But 
let us waive this retort, and challenge proof for the 
objection. Does the method really inculcate poor 
English? Does it not rather inculcate a hodge- 
podge so different from English that no one is in 
the least endangered thereby? What pupil outside 
the class room will ever say, 'My mother to me said 
you to be sick', or any similar barbarism? 

Yet poor English undeniably is heard in our class- 
rooms, and sometimes taught there, too. But why? 
The reason does not lie in transverbalization per se, 
but in the continued use of the second process given 
above, into which the pupil's efforts at transverbali- 
zation very easily glide, in which he is encouraged 
by the teacher's anxiety — a thoroughly justifiable 
anxiety, too — for correct understanding of syntax, 
and in which he gladly practices himself as a sub- 
stitute for the more arduous process of attempting 
a real translation. The danger comes from these 
attempts, so often heard, neither English nor Latin 
in idiom, although intended by the pupil as final 
renderings, and sometimes so accepted. Yet the 
only way finally to escape from such perversions — 
let us not deceive ourselves — in view of the limited 
knowledge of our pupils, is either to permit loose 
paraphrases, with sure disaster to Latin ahead, or 
else so to familiarize him with the Latin idiom by 
practice in transverbalization that later he can safely 



1 Vergi! urges his countrymen to rule in accordance with the responsi- 
bilities conferred by tbeir position as governors of the world; the word 
imperium embodied a definite legal conception which "mission" in pan 
suggests. The pos tion of regere implies action, emphasis ; this is sup- 
plied by adding ''fulfil it". "Always" fills in shade of meaning in morcm. 



and understanding^ break away from it entirely 
when this is necessary for the sake of the English. 

The teaching of transverbalization is slow, yet if 
pursued consistently net as slow as one would im- 
agine. The grammatical drill should chiefly be 
based upon this process, where it belongs. Dur- 
ing this period of instruction the teacher should not 
allow the pupil to get tlie idea that because his ef- 
forts are intelligible they therefore are real trans- 
lations. When the question is asked, "Exactly what 
does the Latin mean ?'' then good English should be 
insisted upon. Let the English be English, and the 
Latin Latin ; it is the confusion of the two that 
works mischief. This question, however, can not 
safely be asked of the pupil for some time. To 
insist upon a smooth English rendering without 
first making sure that the Latin is understood is 
bound to be disastrous. It is not very difficult for 
a bright boy to divine the general sense of a phrase, 
and to hit it off with a glib English expression. 
When he has once thus trained himself to depend 
upon superficial resemblances he can scarcely be 
brought to discard the habit, and must fly to a 'pony' 
for the more difficult constructions. But after the 
point is reached (as it will be in the average class 
in Caesar by the last third of the year) when the 
main grammatical principles are really grasped 
(with occasional lapses), and when the habit of 
taking a sentence word by word is accepted, then, 
with something of a wrench, the teacher must begin 
to insist upon as good English as the pupil is capable 
of forming. If this is poor, as it will usually be, 
let him pay attention to its improvement. The 
basis of this new process of translation must be 
three-fold; word meanings, which when unknown 
are easily secured from the vocabularies ; syntax, to 
which attention always must be strongly directed ; 
and word order, which now is almost entirely neg- 
lected. These considerations will often require 
a good deal of freedom in construing, but this is 
beneficial provided the Latin does not thereby suf- 
fer. By emphasizing these elements the pupil will 
come to appreciate the poverty of his own early 
renderings and the flabbiness of the 'pony' transla- 
tions. The work will seem to him more vitally in- 
teresting and more practical, for he will gain some 
idea of the requirements of a really good transla- 
tion, of the niceties of usage, the value of emphasis 
and the beauty of pure diction — and all without 
prejudice to his Latin. Of course his attempts will 
be crude, but even the crudest attempt undertaken 
in the spirit of trying to do justice to both lang- 
uages is of higher educational benefit than either a 
glib paraphrase or a barbarized English rendering. 

IIeathcote Hall. Rve. N. Y. E. Cutler ShEDD 



